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IV.— GRAMMATICAL AND NATURAL GENDER IN 
MIDDLE ENGLISH 

The scholars who have investigated the history of gender 
in Middle English have been unanimous in the conclusion 
that the loss of grammatical gender was the result of the 
loss of the gender-distinctive forms of the strong adjective 
declension, the definite article and demonstrative, and 
other pronominal words. Korner wrote in 1888 : 

Die angels&chsische sprache unterschied bekanntlich drei gram- 
matische genera, wahrend das moderne englisch das grammatische 
geschlecht uberhaupt nicht mehr besitzt. Der verlust desselben h&ngt 
nattirlich roit dem verluste der flexion aufs engste zusammen und 
findet auch hierin seine alleinige erklarung. Bot doch die flexion 
allein dem sprechenden einen anhalt fiir die unterseheidung des 
grammatischen geschlechts; woran hatte man sich sonst noch halten 
kSnnen, als erstere aufgegeben wurde? Denn der zusammenhang 
zwischen der bedeutung und dem iiberkommenen geschlecht der 
bezeichnungen fiir leblose wesen wurde langst nicht mehr gefiihlt. 
Als daher durch aufgabe der flexion das aussere erkennungszeichen 
fur das grammatische genus flel, so musste letzteres Uberhaupt 
schwinden. Es ergab sich von selbst, dass an seine stelle das 
natiirliche gechlecht trat. 1 

Hoffmann (1909) says, in summarizing the results of his 
investigation of grammatical gender in La3amon's Brut: 

Wie die schon teilweise zerriittung der kasusformen und die 
nebenher gehende analysis (umschriebene kasus) zeigen, war fiir 
La^amon schon ein sprachzustand vorhanden, in welchem das gram- 
matische geschlecht zwar noch allenthalben deutlich gefiihlt wurde, 
jedoch die stiitzen, auf denen es ruhte, immer sparlicher geworden 
waren. Bei f ortschreitender entwicklung der sprache mussten auch 
diese stiitzen (gewisse frUher bezeichnete unterscheidungsvolle kasus 
der pronominal- und adjektivflexion) bald hinfallig werden und der 



1 Beitrdge sur gesehichte des geschlechtswechseU der englischen 
substantiva, p. 1. 
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vollige schwund des grammatischen genus eintreten. Die auf La3a- 
mon folgende generation hat diesen wandel vollzogen. 3 

Landwehr (1911) says in his investigation of grammati- 
cal gender in the Ancren Eiwle: 

Dass gerade im englischen die durchbrechung der gr. kongruenz 
und die riickkehr zum naturl. genus, wie wir es ja in der hauptsache 
im NE. flnden, stattgefunden hat, lasst sich sehr leicht erklaren. 
Mit dem aufgeben der geschlechtlichen formenunterschiede des arti- 
kels, des adj. und des attributiven ftirwortes und bei der volligen 
ausgleichung der deklination der subst. aller geschlechter musste 
die erinnerung an das frfihere gr. g. sich fast ganz verlieren. . . . 
Im ags. war die flexion der endungen so stark ausgepragt, dass in 
dem auslaut, d. h. der flexionsendung eines wortes, das g. desselben 
sich zu erkennen gab. Mit dem zusammenfall der alten auslaut- 
enden vokale in e, mit dem verlust jeglichen endungsvokals und 
schliesslich mit der verallgameinerung des artikels Se fttr alle kasus 
und genera, ho'rte auch die moglichkeit auf, aus der flexionsendung 
eines wortes oder seinem artikel dessen genus zu erkennen. Mit der 
aufgabe der flexionsendungen musste auch das gr. g. verloren 
gehen." 

Morsbach (1913) says in his Grammatisches und psycho- 
logisches Geschlecht im Englischen: 

Der untergang des grammatischen genus hangt einzig und allein 
mit dem schwund und der nivellierung der genusunterscheidenden 
nominal- und pronominalformen zusammen. . . . Dieser prozess, 
dessen anfange bis in die westgermanische zeit zuruckgehen und der 
hier im einzelnen nicht weiter verfolgt werden kann, beruht auf 
mancherlei psychologischen und physiologischen ursachen. . . . Die 
ursachen, welche das aussterben des grammatischen genus bewirkt 
haben, sind nicht schwer zu ermitteln, obgleich der ganze verlauf 
dieses prozesses dem forscher im einzelnen manche schwierigkeiten 
bietet. Da die erhaltung des grammatischen genus, welchem in 
seiner historisch gewordenen auspragung kein bedeutungselement 
mehr zukam, einzig und allein an gewisse aussere sprachformen 
durch die tradition geknupft war, so ist es ganz natttrlich, dass das 
genus schwinden musste, sobald die genusunterscheidenden formalen 



'Das grammatische genus m Lajamons Brut, p. 69; cf. also pp. 
66-68. 
* Dos grammatische geschlecht in der Ancren Riwle, pp. 32 f . 
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merkmale verloren gingen. Indem das genus nur an der flexion der 
adjektiva and pronomina haftete (mit ausschluss der personalia, die 
bei diesem prozess keine rolle spielen konnten), war mit dem verfall 
der rein ausseren unterlagen, an die das genus gekniipft war, die 
neutralitati aller substantiva, die keine geschlechtigen lebewesen 
bezeichneten, gegeben. Die ausseren stiitzen des grammatischen 
genus sind natiirlich nicht mit einemmale, sondern allmahlich ge- 
schwunden und zwar etwa in demselben masse wie die in frage 
kommenden endungen der pronominal- und adjektivflexion. Allein 
das grammatische genus lebte doch so lange als solches noch, obwohl 
nicht mehr in der ursprtinglichen ausdehnung und reinheit, als bis 
die letzte wirksame stiitze gefallen war.* 

Finally, Glahn (1918) says: 

Die umbildung dieser im ae. wesentlich grammatischen kategorien 
der drei genera: maskulinum, femininum, neutrum, zu den psycho- 
logischen des natttr lichen geschlechts: mannlich, weiblich, ge- 
schlechtslos, hat das me. vollzogen, zu verschiedenen zeiten in den 
verschiedenen dialekten. Diese neuwertung alter formen hangt eng 
mit einem teil der sonstigen geschichte der englischen sprache zu- 
sammen, veranderungen in der nominal- und pronomialflexion, die 
z. t. lautlicher, z. t. analogischer natur sind: die ursache des ver- 
falles des alten grammatischen geschlechts ist im verfall der flexion 
zu suchen." 



* Grammatisches und psychologisches geschlecht im englischen, pp. 
6-9. This paper was first printed in Nachrichten von der koniglichvn 
gesellschaft der wissenschaften zu Gottingen, GesohiiftUche mitteil- 
ungen, 1912, Heft 2, pp. 102-121, but was reprinted in Berlin with 
copious notes in 1913 ( Weidmannsche Buchhandlung) . My quota- 
tions are made from the later edition. 

5 Zur geschichte des grammatischen geschlechts, p. 5. Lindeldf 
shows, in his Beitrage zur kenntnis des altnorthumbrischen (Me- 
moir es de la Sotie'te' Neo-Philologique a Helsingfors, I, 1893), that 
in the language of the Lindisfarne Gospels there is great confusion 
and inconsistency in the use of noun genders, but does not attempt 
to explain the causes that brought about this condition; Carpenter, 
in Die Deklination in der northumbrischen evangelieniibersetzung 
der lindisfarner handschrift, pp. 66-68, adds nothing to Lindelof's 
material and nothing of importance to his discussion of the material. 
Breier, in his Eule und Nachtigal, pp. 101-107, states the facts in 
regard to the retention of the Old English grammatical genders in 
the Owl and the Nightingale but contributes nothing towards ex- 

5 
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This explanation of the loss of grammatical gender was 
anticipated by Matzner 6 (whose Englische Grammatik 
antedated Korner's work) and has been generally accepted 
by writers on English historical grammar and the history 
of the English language. 7 It is supported by a great body 
of facts that are accessible in the special investigations 
referred to above, and it is thoroly consistent with the gen- 
eral principles of development and change in language. 

The distinctions of grammatical gender depend on 
grammatical concord between nouns (or pronouns) on the 
one hand and adjectives and pronouns on the other. Such 
a system of gramatical concord is transmitted from one 
generation of speakers to a younger generation by means 
of the tradition of the spoken language. The habit of say- 
ing in German ich habe einen apfel but ich habe ein buch 
is acquired in the same way that the other habits involved 
in speaking German are acquired. It is a matter of build- 
plaining the loss of gender in later Middle English; his statement 
that "der untergang des gram, genus nimmt . . . einen ahnlichen 
verlauf wie der verfall der flexion des substantivs, in der ja das 
gram, geschlecht aim ausdruck kam" (p. 101) expresses a view 
that is discussed below in note 8. OPhilippsen, in Die deklination in 
den Vices and Virtues, pp. 72-83, deals with the retention and con- 
fusion of genders in the text he studies but contributes nothing to 
an explanation of the loss of gender except the statement that " ein 
friiher verfall des grammatischen geschlechts setzt stets auch einen 
friihen verfall flexionsverhaltnisse voraus" (p. 72). 

•"Mit dem aufgeben der gesehlichtigen formunterschiede des ar- 
tikels, des adjektivs und des attributiven ftirwortes und bei der 
volligen angleichung der deklination der substantive aller ge- 
schlechter musste die erinnerung an das friihere grammatische ge- 
schlecht sioh fast ganzlieh verlieren," Englische grammatik, 3 ed., 
1880, i, 263. 

* Emerson, History of the English language, pp. 289 f., 303; Sweet, 
New English grammar, I, 305 f.; Einenkel, Grundriss der german- 
ischen philologie, 1 ed., i, 910 f.; Bradley, Making of English, pp. 
48 f.; Keluza, Bistorische grammatik der englischen sprache, 2 ed., 
n, 139 f. 
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ing up in the minds of the members of the oncoming gene- 
ration, thru the speech-learning process itself, a system of 
associations which make it as difficult for them to say ich 
habe einen buch or das apfel ist auf der baum as it is for 
us to say I have those book or this is my mother picture. 

Obviously, therefore, the transmission of grammatical 
gender from one generation to another depends upon the 
transmission of the gender-distinctive forms of the pro- 
nouns and adjectives. If these are lost, grammatical 
gender is lost, for it is in the concord of these with nouns 
that grammatical gender consists. 8 Now Old English 
had such a system of gender-distinctive forms in the inflec- 
tions of the strong adjective declension, 9 the definite arti- 
cle and demonstrative se, seo, poet, and other pronominal 
words. This system of gender-distinctive forms was trans- 
mitted to the generation whose speech is represented by 
the very earliest Middle English texts with some modifi- 
cations due to sound change and analogy but on the whole 
unimpaired. Within a generation or two, however, other 
sound changes occurred, and analogy began to operate 

* Altho in Old English, as in Latin and other languages, nouns of 
different genders are characterised to a great extent by certain types 
of inflection, noun gender does not consist in or depend upon noun 
inflection. No mere change in the system of noun inflection, how- 
ever extensive, can cause the loss of grammatical gender. Changes 
of noun inflection, by establishing new associations, are likely to 
cause confusion and shifting of genders, and it is probable that the 
confusion of genders which occurred in early Middle English was to 
a great extent the result of changes of noun inflection which had 
taken place thru the operation of sound change and analogy. But 
the loss of grammatical gender cannot be explained by this cause 
alone. 

•The Old English gender-distinctive forms of the weak adjective 
inflection {-a in the masculine nominative singular and -e in the 
neuter accusative singular) were mot gender-distinctive in Middle 
English. 
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more extensively. As a result of these processes all of 
the gender-distinctive forms of the strong adjective de- 
clension were lost, the definite article lost all inflection 
and was reduced to the invariable form the, and the in- 
flection of the demonstratives this and that was reduced 
to two forms, one for the singular and one for the plural. 
These changes in inflection were paralleled by changes in 
the gender of nouns. The earlier stages of the develop- 
ment are characterized by confusion of genders; mascu- 
lines and neuters often became feminine, masculines and 
feminines often became neuter, and feminines and neuters 
often became masculine. The later stages of the develop- 
ment are characterized increasingly by loss of gender. 
Nouns that were masculine or feminine in Old English 
and that represented objects without life became neuter. 
When all of the gender-distinctive forms of the strong 
adjective declension, definite article and demonstrative, 
and other pronominal words had passed out of use, the 
distinctions of grammatical gender could no longer be 
made and were replaced by those of natural gender which 
we have in Modern English. 

This generally accepted explanation of the loss of 
gender in Middle English which I have outlined in the 
preceding paragraph is deficient, however, in two respects. 
None of the investigators of the subject have really ac- 
counted for the appearance of natural gender in Middle 
English. And they have practically ignored the fact that 
altho the gender-distinctive forms of the strong adjective 
declension and definite article and demonstrative were 
lost, those of the personal pronoun — Modern English he, 
she, it, his, him, her— were retained. These defects in the 
in the current explanation of the loss of grammatical 
gender have lately been very well stated by Mr. Classen 
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in his article On the Origin of Natural Gender in Middle 
English. 10 The theory assumes, he says, 

that natural gender sets in after the confusion arising from the 
loss of inflections. . . . How, then, was it, in fact, expressed? It 
was expressed solely by means of the personal pronouns, for all 
other distinctions of gender had been lost. Is it not then a per- 
fectly natural and obvious objection to this theory, that these self- 
same pronouns, he, she, and it, would have sufficed to preserve the 
old grammatical gender? If, ea> hypothesi, there were no other 
means of expressing gender than the pronouns he, she, and it, would 
not these pronouns have served just as well to express grammatical 
gender as to express natural gender? . . . [And] is it not . . . 
likely that, with a long tradition of grammatical gender, English 
would have retained such gender by the means at its disposal — 
the personal pronouns — unless [there had been some reason to the 
contrary] ? . . . The personal pronouns indicating natural gender 
would have made the distinction of gender just as clear as they do 
in the case of natural gender in Modern English and, as a matter 
of fact, English might by means of the pronouns of he, she, and it 
retain grammatical gender to this day. . . . The current view then 
merely amounts to saying that after inflections disappeared it was 
no longer possible to distinguish gender by means of inflections: 
which nobody will deny. But when it is said that the loss of inflec- 
tions made it impossible to distinguish gender at all, then the 
statement is a flat contradiction of the fact that gender might have 
been indicated by the pronouns." 

The difficulties in the accepted theory of the loss of 
gender pointed out by Mr. Classen are real ones and have 
not been met by the investigators of the subject. In re- 
gard to the gender-distinctive forms of he, she, and it they 
say : " die pronomina personalia haben nie eine besondere 
bedeutung fur die erhaltung des gram, genus; sie haben 
jedenfalls nach dem vorfall der englischen flexion die 
zerriitung und das schwinden des gram, genus nicht auf- 
halten konnen"; 12 " wie schon einmal erwahnt, zeigt ja 
die geschichte selbst, dass die personal- und possessivpro- 

10 Modern Language Review, xrv, 97-102. 

u Classen, p. 98. "Hoffmann, p. 68. 
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nomina allein nicht ausreichten, den alten zustand zu 
erhalten." 13 In regard to the substitution of natural for 
grammatical gender they say : " So konnte denn nach dem 
aussterben des gram, genus das naturliche geschlecht, das 
am deutlichsten und sinnfalligsten wirkende element, mit 
voller kraft wieder in die erscheinung treten, wie es denn 
auch tatsachlich geschehen ist " ; 14 " schon im ags. scheint 
dieses [i. e. das naturliche genus] seine wirkung geltend 
zu machen. * . Das nach dem schwund der ftektivischen 
endungen nun sich dieses moment besonders stark geltend 
macht, ist einleuchtend " ; 15 " waren auch die genusun- 
terscheidenden markmale der adjektiv- und pronominal- 
flexion (mit ausnahme der der personalia) geschwunden, 
so dass es hier nur eine und zwar geschlechtlich indiffer- 
ente form gab (the, that, this etc.), so hatten sich doch die 
personalpronomina mit ihren geschlechtsunterscheidenden 
formen erhalten (he, she, it, his, her(s)), da sie ja fur die 
unterscheidung der geschlechter lebender wesen nicht ent- 
behrt werden konnten. Als nun durch den verfall der 
flexionsendungen die tradition fur das persb'nsonliche ge- 
schlecht unpersonlicher substantiva abgebrochen war, 
mussten diese im grammatischen sinne neutral werden, 
d. h. es wurden die neutralen kein persb'nsonliches ge- 
schlecht bezeichnenden formen des personalpronomens 
und des entsprechenden possessivs it (spater its) auf 
sie bezogen, da die sprache nur diese im grammatischen 
sinn neutralen, nicht aber eine absolut neutrale, gram- 
matisch indifferente form besass. Somit ist das gram- 
matische genus im englischen hier formell noch erhalten. 
Freilich wird es nicht als solohes empfunden." 18 

"Olahn, p. 21; cf. p. 9. Cf. also Morsbach's expression, in pas- 
sage quoted above: "mit ausschluss der personalia, die bei diesem 
prozess keine rolle spielen konnten." 

"Hoffmann, p. 68; see also p. 57. 

"Landwehr, p. 35. "Morsbach, pp. 10 f. 
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The passages I have quoted do not tell us why the 
gender-distinctive forms of the personal pronoun could 
not maintain the distinctions of grammatical gender, nor 
do they explain how natural gender took the place of 
grammatical gender. Morsbach says that the gender-dis- 
tinctive forms of the personal pronoun were retained be- 
cause they were indispensable for the designation of the 
sex of living beings. But Modern Persian has neither 
grammatical nor natural gender, the same pronoun being 
used for both he and she, and a demonstrative (which 
however can refer to persons as well as things) being used 
for it. It is not necessary for our present purpose to 
explain why the gender-distinctive forms of the personal 
pronoun were retained in Middle English, but we can be 
certain that their retention was not due to their indis- 
pensableness. And Morsbach fails to explain why nouns 
designating things without life had to become neuter after 
the tradition of grammatical gender was broken. Not to 
mention other possible systems of gender different from 
the Old English and Modern English systems, it is at 
least theoretically conceivable that, since practically all 
nouns came to have the endings derived from those of the 
Old English masculine a-declension, the nouns which had 
been feminine and neuter in Old English might have 
become masculine. 

Korner's explanation of the origin of natural gender is 
somewhat more definite than that of the other writers I 
have quoted. He says: 

In den sprachen, in welchen die substantive mit grammatischem 
geschlechte versehen sind, giebt es gewisse bezeichnungen fur per- 
sonen, die ihrem (meist neutralen) genua nach mit dem natttrlichen 
geschlechte der bezeichneten personen im widerspruche stehen. . . . 
Dieser von der sprache auferlegte zwang wird jedoch dadurch ge- 
mildert, dass gewonlich jedes auf ein solches wort sich zurttck- 
beziehende pronomen das natiirliche geschlecht der gemeinten person 
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zum ausdruck bringt. So sagte man ags. pmt mwgden, ]>cet wif, se 
vrifmcm, liess ihnen aber oft unmitelbar darauf heo, hiere und a. 
folgen, je nachdem der zusammenhang es mit sieh brachte; in 
gleicher weise konnte man ]>cet child wieder aufnehmen mit he, wenn 
ein knabe gemeint war, oder mit heo, wenn von einem madchen die 
rede war. Als nun aber die ags. flexion zusammen mit dem her- 
kommlichen grammatischen geschlechte im schwinden begriffen 
waren, musste auch das mit diesen worten verbundene demonstrativ- 
pronomen seine grammatisch-geschlechtige form zu gunsten des sex- 
uellen geschlechts der beziechneten person umandern. 1 ' Diege er- 
scheinung finden wir in der ersten halfte des 13. jahrh. in der that 
vor. So begegnet z. b. in der A. K. p. 406: \>ene mon otSer J>eo 
wummon. Warum hatte gonst der verfasser nicht auch pene wum- 
mon geschrieben, da ja dem wifrnon im ags. als compositum von 
mon gleichfalls das mannliche genus zukommt? [Nine more ex- 
amples are given from early Middle English texts of maiden, 
wummon, and wif accompanied by a feminine article or demon- 
strative.] w 

This explanation, however, applies only to the small 
group of nouns life wif, mwgden, and wif mon whose gram- 
matical gender was in conflict with the sex of the persons 
whom these nouns designated. It does not explain the 
transition from grammatical to natural gender in the great 
body of nouns which denoted lifeless objects and which 
were masculine or feminine in Old English. 

The explanation of these difficulties, however, is after 
all a simple one, and the same explanation accounts both 
for the failure of the gender-distinctive forms of he, she, 
it, to prevent the loss of grammatical gender and also for 
the existence of natural gender in the later Middle 
English. 

"The statement made in this sentence is erroneous. As will be 
shown later in this paper, the gender-distinctive forms of the demon- 
strative and definitive article, even when they modified nouns like 
wife, maiden, and woman, were as a rule in concord with gram- 
matical gender. The usage Korner illustrates was only occasional. 

18 KSrner, p. 27. See also the last sentence of the passage quoted 
from Korner at the beginning of this paper. 
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The fact is that in Old English the use of the gender- 
distinctive forms of he, heo, hit was almost the same as 
our own use of them. The masculine forms in the over- 
whelming majority of cases referred to males, the femi- 
nine forms to females, and the neuter forms to things 
without sex. They were only rarely used in conflict with 
natural gender. For example, Beowulf contains about 
429 gender-distinctive forms of he, heo, hit, of which only 
8, less than 2 per cent., are in conflict with natural gender. 
On the other hand, the gender-distinctive forms of the 
strong adjective declension, se, seo, fat, and other prono- 
minal words were very frequently used in conflict with 
natural gender. As compared with the 8 gender-distinc- 
tive forms of he, heo, hit which are in conflict with natural 
gender in Beowulf, the number of gender-distinctive forms 
of the strong adjective declension, se, seo, fat, and other 
pronominal words that are used in conflict with natural 
gender is about 280. In other words, out of all the 
gender-distinctive pronominal words and strong adjec- 
tives in Beowulf which are in conflict with natural gender, 
less than 3 per cent, arejforms of he, heo, hit. 

It is obvious from these facts that the personal pronoun 
he, heo, hit furnished little support for grammatical 
gender. The genders that were difficult to learn were 
those of masculine and feminine nouns that denoted life- 
less objects — that is the nouns that had a grammatical 
gender that was in conflict with natural gender. But the 
gender of such nouns was very seldom indicated by the 
forms of he, heo, hit, for these forms were seldom used in 
conflict with natural gender. It is evident, therefore, that 
when in Middle English the gender-distinctive forms of 
the strong adjective declension, definite article and demon- 
strative, and other pronominal words began to be dis- 
placed by forms that were not distinctive of gender, it 
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became increasingly difficult for the younger generations 
of speakers to learn the traditional genders. But it 
also became increasingly easier for them to evade the un- 
certainties of grammatical gender by using the forms not 
distinctive of gender (the, that, this, etc.) which were dis- 
placing the gender-distinctive forms. 19 Inevitably, there- 
fore, the tendency (initiated by sound changes and an- 
alogy) to displace these gender-distinctive forms by forms 
that were not distinctive of gender was accelerated, the 
gender-distinctive forms passed entirely out of use, and 
grammatical gender was dead. 

The gender-distinctive forms of the personal pronoun, 
however, continued to be used in Middle English very 
much as they had been used in Old English. They were 
occasionally used in conflict with natural gender as long 
as the distinctions of grammatical gender were maintained 
at all. We shouldn't expect them to be used more freely 
in conflict with natural gender in the period when the 
distinctions of grammatical gender were weakening than 
they were in the period when the system of grammatical 
gender was still intact. And when the distinctions of gram- 
matical gender ceased to be made, the personal pronoun 
continued to be used in virtually the same way. Only 
instead of being used in accordance with natural gender 
(say) 98 per cent, of the time they were used in accord- 
ance with natural gender 100 per cent, of the time. That 
is, after grammatical gender was lost, the personal pro- 
noun, which in Old English had seldom expressed any- 
thing but natural gender, continued to express natural 
gender. In fact, inasmuch as natural gender is expressed 

"In using the words "evade" and "uncertainties" I do not in- 
tend to imply on the part of speakers of Middle English any con- 
sciousness of evasion or uncertainty. 
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entirely by means of the personal pronouns, we might say 
that natural gender did not replace grammatical gender 
in Middle English hut survived it. 

The fact that grammatical gender was mainly expressed 
and supported in Old English and early Middle English 
by the strong adjective declension and the pronominal 
words exclusive of he, she, it is very clearly illustrated by 
cases in which an adjective, article, or demonstrative is in 
concord with the grammatical gender of the noun with 
which it is used but the personal pronoun which refers to 
the noun is in concord with its natural gender and in con- 
flict with its grammatical gender. There is an example 
of this in Beowulf 2802 ff. : 

HataS heaSo-mtere hlwto gewyrcean 
beorhtne after btele set brimes nosan; 
sS seel to gemyndum milium leodum 
heah hlifian on Hrones-nsssse, 
Jiset hit saVlISend sySSan hatan 
Biowulfes biorh. 

In Genesis 2647 ff. we have: 

Me ssegde »r 
\>cet vnf hire wordum selfa 
unfricgendum, J>83t heo Abrahames 
sweostor were. 

Wiilfing has given two examples from Bede and Orosiits. 20 
Other examples from the same period are : 

Ac hie woldon selfe fleon tSa byrSenne sua micelre scylde, tSa Ce 
his unwierCe wseron, gif hie, etc. (Pastoral Care, ed. Sweet, p. 
31, 14 f.). 

Ic tie wolde giet reccan sume switSe rihte raca; ac ic wat J>set J>is 
folc his nele gelyfan (Boethius, ed. Sedgefield, p. 122, 17 f.). 



M Die syntax in den werken Alfreds des grossen, I, section 238. 
For another Early West-Saxon example see Dialogs of Gregory the 
Great, ed. Hecht, p. 17, 17 ff., MS. C. For other examples in poetical 
texts see Genesis 2242 f., 2380 f . See also note 26 below. 
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Almost any number of examples could be given from Late 
West-Saxon texts. A few are the following: 

And God J>a geswefode J>one Adam, and papa he slep 8a genam he 
he an rib of his sidan, and geworhte of 8 am ribbe cenne wifman, and 
axode Adam hu heo hatan sceolde (iElfric, Homilies, ed. Thorpe, 
r, 14). 

He com 8a on naeddran hiwe to )>am twam mannum, serest to 
8am wife, and hire to cw<b8, etc. (Ibid., I, 16). 

Wyrc be n(i awne arc, preo hund fae8ma lang, and flftig faeCma 
wid, and pritig fseSma heah: gehref hit eall, etc. (Ibid., I, 20). 

Bmt cild is tuwa aeenned: he is acenned of bam Feeder on heofo- 
num, etc. (Ibid., I, 24). 

Eft swa gelice gelaehte cenne calic, senode mid swiBran, and sealde 
his gingrum, of to supenne sefter gereorde; saede past hit waere soSlice 
his blod, etc. (Ibid., n, 244). 

EtaS pisne hlaf, hit is min lichama (Ibid., n, 266). 

Da wear8 ]>cet mwden mycclum hoh-ful h(i heo sefre waeras wissian 
sceolde (^Elfric, Lives of Saints, ed. Skeat, I, 32, 121 f.). 

Witodlice basilius, gebyld purh his drihten, be ende-byrdnyss 
awrat ealle 8a penunga \>wra halgan mwssan swa swa hit healda8 
grecas (Ibid., I, 58, 142 ff.). 

peos race is swi8e lang -sum fullice to gereccenne, ac we hit saecga8 
eow on pa scortostan wisan (Ibid., I, 98, 139 f.). 

... geopenie bonne se selmihtiga hselend pises wifes mu8 port heo 
maege spraecan (Ibid., I, 122, 96f.). a 

Da on bam ehteopan daege hig comon poet cild ymsnipan, and 
nemdon hyne hys f seder naman Zachariam (St. Luke, ed. Bright, 
1: 59). 

In Middle English there are many cases of this usage in 
La3amon, for example: 

Sone swa he hider com: swa he \>at maide inom. 

he wolde mon-radene: habben wi8 pan maidene. 

jElde najfde heo na mare: buten fi[f]tene 3ere. 

ne mihte pat maidS: his mone i-J>olien. 

anan swa he lai hire mide: hire lif heo losede soae { 25909 ff.), 

Heo wuneden inne Winchaestre : an and tweti wikene. 
& senden to Rome ful iwis: aefter pan maidene Genuis. 



n, I have printed Skeat's text as prose and modified the punctu- 
ation. 
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pat maiden mid isude: com to >isse londe. 

& Claudien pe kseisere: 3sef heo Msse kinge. 

3«t hit is isene: heo wes her quene (9540 ff. ). 

pis tidinde com biliue: in to pa [ms. B pan] wife. 

Jjset hire Iseuerd wes icumen: and mid him his }reo gumen 

( 19014 ff.). 
Efne >issen worden: >a pat wif seide. 
Beduer heo gon hirten : mid hendeliche worden ( 25939 ff . ) . 

Ouer so[J>] seiden pat 3unge vifmo: hire folwetS mochel wisdom 

(3468f.). 

Ah pa, Claudius serest in Jrissen londe com: he funde enne 

feire toimman. 
heo wes wit' heo wes wis: heo wes maids ful iwis (9598ff.). 

For other examples see 156 f., 2499 ff., 3111 ff., 9568 f., 
22229 ff., 25867 f., 30792 ff. 22 The following example 
occurs in the homilies of ms. Cotton Vesp. A 22 : 

He [Satan] com ]>a angdren hiwe totSam twam mannum, erest 
to San wife, and hir to cweS. a 

Landwehr (p. 52) gives three examples from the Ancren 
Biwle: 

Muchel medschipe hit is, he seiC, don wel, & wilnen word J?erof : 
don hware Jmruh me buC pene hinedom of heouene, & sulle8 hit for a 
windes puf of wordes (p. 148, Iff.). 

Gif peo like scheadewe were 3et so kene, oSer so hot, >et 3« hit ne 
muhten nout wiSuten herme ivelen, hwat wolde je siggen bi pet ilke 
eiffule ping pet hit of come (p. 190, 25 ff.) ? 

. . . pet teo hwule pet heo drinkeS pene drunch, ne heo hit neuer 
so bitter, ne iueleS heo hit neuer (p. 240, If.)." 



"JTor examples of maiden, wif, and wimman used with neuter or 
masculine forms of the article or strong adjective but not followed 
by a personal pronoun see La3amon 3202, 9067, 9543 f., 14349, 14364, 
16018, 22227, 23619, 25959 ff., 26132, 26137. 

M Old English Homilies, I, 223, 18 f. ; I have modified the punctu- 
ation. Note also Ses meidenes 241, 12. 

"Landwehr's comment upon these passages is as follows: "Dass 
ein und dasselbe wort an verschiedenen stellen verschiedene genera 
(das des etymons und gesdhlechtslosigkeit z. b.) zeigen kann, wird 
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Very rarely in Old English and occasionally in Middle 
English a definite article modifying wife, maiden, or 
woman is in conflict with the grammatical gender of its 
noun and in concord with its natural gender, as in seo 
wifman (Judges 4:21), peo wimon (Lajamon, 279), 
hi pare wimman (ibid., 6357), of pere lu&ere wimmon 
(ibid., 14973), mid per unwemrrted meide his moder (Old 
English Homilies, i, 239, 18). But in the overwhelming 
majority of cases, in Middle English as well as in Old 
English, the gender-distinctive forms of the strong adjec- 
tive declension, definite article, and other pronominal 
words exclusive of he, she, it were used in accordance with 
grammatical gender. And as long as these gender-distinc- 
tive forms were used at all in Middle English they were 
used with the greatest freedom in conflict with natural 
gender. 

That the gender-distinctive forms of the personal pro- 
noun, however, were seldom in conflict with natural gender 
is proved by the tables printed below. These tables show 
the total number of gender-distinctive forms of the per- 

kaum auffallen (vergl. p. 41 u. ff.). Wenn aber, wie in folgenden 
beispielen, in ein und demselben satze das gleiche wort zweige- 
soMechtig behandelt wird, und zwar so, dass das direkt dabei steh- 
ende pronomen (hier der artikel) erhaltung des genus des etymons 
zeigt, das entfernter stehende pronomen aber, das das wort wieder 
aufnimmt, bereits neutrum ist, so konnen wir hieraus folgern, dass 
in diesen fallen das gefiihl fur das gr. genus nicht mehr istark war. 
In dem gebrauch des geschlechtigen artikels konnen wir hier nur 
eine spontane weiterftthrung eines sprachgebrauohs erblicken, der in 
einer friiheren periode noch lebendig und lebensfahig war" (p. 51). 
If Landwehr had recognized that grammatical gender which was in 
conflict with natural gender was expressed in Old English and Mid- 
dle English primarily by the gender-distinctive forms of the strong 
adjective declension and definite article and demonstrative, and 
only occasionally by the personal pronoun, he would not have made 
this comment. The personal pronoun is conclusive evidence of gram- 
matical gender only when it is used m conflict with natural gender. 
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sonal pronoun that occur in ten representative Old English 
texts (or portions of texts) and ten representative Middle 
English texts (or portions of texts), the number of gender- 
distinctive forms in each text that are in conflict with 
natural gender, and the percentage of conflicts. To the 
tables themselves, however, I must prefix some explana- 
tions of the system I followed in collecting the data on 
which the tables are based. 

All of the Old English forms of the personal pronoun 
are either positively or negatively gender-distinctive; he, 
heo, hit, hire, hine, and hie (fern. ace. sing.) are posi- 
tively gender-distinctive, and his and him are negatively 
gender-distinctive. In collecting my data I disregarded 
his and him and included only the forms that are posi- 
tively gender-distinctive. 25 I followed this plan because 
I wished to conduct the investigation on the terms least 
favorable to my own thesis. The forms his and him are 
very frequent and are almost never in conflict with natural 
gender. 26 To have included Ihem, therefore, would have 

85 1 followed the same principle in collecting tie data given earlier 
in this paper in regard to the conflicts with natural gender in the 
gender-distinctive forms of the strong adjective declension, si, seo, 
\>wt, and other pronominal words in Beowulf. That is, I disre- 
garded the masculine and neuter genitive and dative singular and 
the masculine-feminine forms of hind,. I also disregarded the occa- 
sional plural gender-distinctive forms of the strong adjective declen- 
sion. 

" Inasmuch as his and him are indifferently masculine and neuter, 
they can he in conflict with natural gender only when they refer to 
masculine or feminine nouns that denote females (like wifman and 
roif) . [But such nouns are almost always referred to by a feminine 
pronoun. The cases in which his and him refer to masculine nouns 
that denote lifeless objects (e. g. Beowulf 1528 f., 63 wees forma 
sits / deorum madme, \>cet his dom alceg) are ambiguous, even 
apart from the tendency to use a neuter pronoun for referring to 
masculine and feminine nouns denoting lifeless objects, as in — sio 
ecg gewac / brun on bane, bat unswiSor, / ]>orme hi* Kiod-oyning 
)>earfe hcefde (Beowulf 2577 ff.). 
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considerably increased the total number of gender-distinc- 
tive forms without correspondingly increasing the number 
of conflicts. Beowvlf,iox example, contains about 233 exam- 
ples of his and him, none of them in conflict with natural 
gender. If his and him are included, the total number of 
gender-distinctive forms is 662, the number of conflicts 
is still 8, and the percentage of conflicts if therefore .0121 
instead of .0186. The former percentage, however, rather 
than the latter is really the significant one for our purpose. 
The table containing the data from Middle English 
texts is based exclusively on the Middle English deriva- 
tives of the Old English forms that were positively gender- 
distinctive, 27 his and him being disregarded. Here the 
exclusion of him operates to increase the percentage of 
conflicts with natural gender even more than in the data 
from Old English texts, for in the majority of the Middle 
English texts included in the table him has either partly 
or wholly displaced hine as the masculine accusative singu- 
lar form of the pronoun. The portion of the Ancren Riwle 
that I have examined contains about 163 examples of his 
and him, none of them in conflict with natural gender. 
If these forms are included, the total number of gender- 
distinctive forms is 658, the number of conflicts is still 
28, and the percentage of conflicts is therefore .0425 
instead of .0566. Here again the former percentage 
rather than the latter is really the significant one. I have 
also (perhaps without sufficient reason) disregarded the 
pronouns ha, hare, and (h)is (feminine accusative singu- 
lar) ; these are frequent in some of the Middle English 
texts I have used and are very rarely in conflict with 

"I have treated the inasouline nominative he (heo) and feminine 
nominative heo {he) as distinct in spite of occasional ambiguities 
of spelling. 
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natural gender. So the effect of these exclusions also is 
to increase the percentage of conflicts. 

As the criterion of " natural gender " I have taken 
Modern English usage. For example, I have not consid- 
ered it as in conflict with natural gender when it refers 
to child, nor a feminine pronoun when it refers to Church 
(collective sense), because this usage is still common in 
Modern English. And I have not considered masculine 
or feminine pronouns as in conflict with natural gender 
when they refer to animals (real or mythical) unless there 
is evidence that the animal is not of the sex indicated by 
the pronoun. ISTor have I regarded masculine pronouns 
referring to Grendel's mother in Beowulf or feminine 
pronouns referring to Jerusalem and Bethlehem as being 
in conflict with natural gender. In all other doubtful 
cases, however, I have assumed conflict. 

The tables are as follows : 28 

Texts Total gender- Conflicts with Percentage 

Old English distinctive forms natural gender of conflicts 

Beowulf, ed. Chambers 429 8 .0186 

JuUwna, ed. Strunk 97 .0000 

Elene, ed. Holthausen 119 3 .0252 

Genesis A, ed. Holthausen 178 4 .0225 

Orosius, ed. Sweet, Book rv, 357 19 .0532 
pp. 154-212 



53 1 offer the data contained in these tables as close approxima- 
tions. I have gone thru all of the texts twice to make my collec- 
tion of conflicts as complete as possible, but doubtless a few have 
escaped my notice. The totals of the gender-distinctive forms in the 
various texts are (except in two or three instances) based on one 
count. The actual totals would prove, I believe, to be slightly 
greater than those given in the tables, for one is more likely to miss 
forms in counting than to count forms that ought not to be counted, 
and in the cases in which I did make a recount I found my second 
total to be greater than imy first. The probable error in the deter- 
mination of the totals therefore tends to neutralize the probable 
error in the determination of the number of the conflicts. 
7 
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Texts 
Old English 

Bede, ed. Schipper, Book h, 

pp. 106-189, MS B 
Dialogs of Gregory the Great, 

ed. Heeht, pp. 1-53, MS C 
JSlfric's Homilies, ed. Thorpe, 

i, 2-160 (to 1.18 inc.) 
iElfric's Lives of Saints, 

ed. Skeat, I, 24-138 (1.354) 
St. Luke, ed. Bright 



Total gender- Conflicts with Percentage 
distinctive forms natural gender of conflicts 



463 



500 



1000 



500 



1082 



Average percentage: .0292 



Middle English 
Bodley Homilies, ed. Belfour, 

EETS, p. 2-44 (1.28) 
History of the Holy Rood-Tree, 

ed. Napier, EETS 
La^amon's Brut, ed. Madden, 

11. 1-2560, MS A 
Owl and the Nightingale, ed. Wells, 

MS C 
Lambeth Homilies, ed. Morris, 

Early English Homilies, 

I, 3-101 (1.20) 
Ancren Riwle, selections in Matz- 

ner's Altenglische Sprachproben 
Trinity Coll. Homilies, ed. Morris, 

Early English Homilies, 

n, 31 (1.18)-114 1.4) 
Life of St. Katherine, ed. Einenkel, 

EETS 
St. Juliana, ed. Cockayne, 

EETS, MS Boyal 
Ayenbite of Inwyt, selections in 

Matzner's Altenglische Sprach- 
proben 

Average percentage: .0427.' 



300 



381 



600 



455 



623 



495 



300 



326 



240 



517 



10 



22 



47 



14 



35 



.0216 



.0440 



.0470 



.0280 



.0323 



22 


.0733 


10 


.0262 


27 


.0450 


24 


.0527 


47 


.0754 


28 


.0566 


12 


.0400 


3 


.0092 


1 


.0042 


23 


.0445 



M The greater percentage oi conflicts in the Middle English texts 
is due partly to causes stated above on page 96, but still more, I 
think, to the abstract nature of the Middle English material as com- 
pared with the Old English. We should naturally expect a higher 
percentage of conflicts in homilies and similar material than in 
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It is evident, I think, from the facts set forth above that 
natural gender " came in," as Mr. Classen says, " by way 
of the personal pronouns." 30 But the fact that the per- 

narrative. The surprising fact is that in material so abstract aa the 
Bodley and Lambeth Eomilies the percentage is not greater. Of 
course in limited portions of text the percentage may be much 
greater than any of those given in the table. For example, the first 
of iElfric's Lives of Saints (ed. Skeat), which is largely a discourse 
on the nature of the soul, has a very high percentage of conflicts. 
But discourses of this kind are exceptional even in literature, and 
they are generally of limited extent. I might add that the unex- 
pectedly high percentages of conflicts in Orosius and the Brut are 
due to the use of feminine pronouns referring to Romebyrig, Car- 
thage, burh, etc. 

80 Modern Language Review, xrv, 100. On the following page Mr. 
Classen says: "it is clear from the evidences of Old English that 
there existed a strong sense of sex. . . . Such a sense of sex might 
readily develop a sense of sexlessness, or a sense of the distinction 
•between living and lifeless things. How far this sense may have 
been strengthened by the possibility [italics mine] that the personal 
pronouns are most commonly used in the masculine and feminine 
to refer to man and woman, we do not know. But it is a possibility 
which ought not to be lost sight of." These sentences might very 
well have suggested to me the mode of investigation used in the 
present paper if I had not already formulated the thesis here pre- 
sented and accumulated material sufficient for its establishment a 
year or two before Mr. Classens' article appeared. I am glad, how- 
ever, to acknowledge that 1 have been considerably aided in the pre- 
sentation of my thesis by being able to use as a point of departure 
that portion of Mr. Classen's article quoted earlier in this paper. 
To discuss the article as a whole would take more space than can be 
given to it here. Mr. Classen does not appear to be acquainted with 
the investigations of Kornef, Hoffmann, Landwehr, and Morsbach 
(Claim's investigation was probably not available at the time he 
wrote). If he had been acquainted with them he would probably 
have distinguished more clearly than he does between the two dis- 
tinct problems of the loss of grammatical gender and the establish- 
ment of natural gender in Middle English. As I have tried to show 
in the body of this paper, the loss of grammatical gender might 
have occurred without the establishment of natural gender, and the 
establishment of natural gender (expressed by the personal pro- 
noun) might have occurred without the loss of grammatical gender. 
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sonal pronoun was very seldom in conflict with natural 
gender could not have led either directly or indirectly to the 
loss of grammatical gender. It is perfectly conceivable 
that the personal pronoun might have come to be used in 
accordance with natural gender 100 per cent, of the time 
instead of 98 per cent, of the time even if the other gender- 
distinctive forms had been retained. But this would not 
have been loss of grammatical gender. There would 
have been a double system of gender, natural gender ex- 
pressed by the personal pronoun and grammatical gender 
expressed by the other gender-distinctive forms. 31 

The conclusion that the predominant use of the per- 
sonal pronoun in accordance with natural sex or sexless- 
ness in Old English and Middle English was not a 
cause of the loss of grammatical gender is not merely 
a priori probable but is supported by direct evidence. 
Grammatical gender was lost in Middle English but has 
been retained in Modern High German and Modern Low 
German. If the predominant use of the personal pronoun 
in accordance with sex or sexlessness were peculiar to Old 
English and Middle English we should have some ground 
for suspecting that this usage might have been a cause in 
bringing about the loss of grammatical gender. As a 
matter of fact, we find that the use of the personal pro- 
noun in Old High German and Old Saxon, as well as in 
Gothic, was identical with its use in Old and Middle 

"Indeed, natural gender exists together with grammatical gender 
in Latin, Greek, Germanic, and the Indo-European languages gener- 
ally. When a Roman remarked to his companion of a girl whom 
both had noticed but of whom neither had yet spoken, "Pulchra 
est" or "Ilia pulchra," the use of the feminine was determined by 
natural gender. So also in " Ignarus sum," " Curiosa es," etc. And 
a clause (which of course has no grammatical gender) is always 
neuter. 
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English. The percentage of conflicts with natural gender 
in the gender-distinctive forms of the personal pronoun in 
representative texts of these dialects is shown in the fol- 
lowing tables : 32 

Total gender- Conflicts with Percentage 
Texts distinctive forms natural gender of conflicts 

Gothic: Matthew, Mark, Luke, 

John, Galatians, Ephesians, 

Philippians ( Stamm - Heyne's 

Ulfilas, 11 ed., ed. Wrede) 602 20 .0332 

Old High German: Tatiam, ed. 

Sievers, 2 ed., pp. 13-162 768 25 .0325 

Old High German : Otf rid'a Evan- 

gelienbuch, selections from Book 

IV in Braune's Althochdeutsches 

Lesebuch, 7 ed., pp. 116-134... 451 2 .0044 

Old Saxon: Seliand, 11. 1-3000, 

ed. Behaghel, Seliand und Gen- 
esis, 2 ed 845 18 .0213 

Average percentage: .0228 

We find also that in these dialects, as in Old English, 
the gender-distinctive forms of the personal pronoun are 
frequently used in conflict with grammatical gender when 
they refer to nouns whose grammatical gender does not 
coincide with natural gender. This occurs most fre- 
quently when the pronoun refers to a neuter noun that 

" I followed in collecting the data on which this table is based the 
same system that I followed in collecting the data from Old and 
Middle English texts on which the previous tables are based. Of 
the Gothic pronoun is, si, ita, etc., the Old High German pronoun 
(h)er, siu, iz, etc., and the Old Saxon pronoun he, siu, it, etc., I 
included only the forms that are positively gender-distinctive. The 
same forms are positively gender-distinctive in all four dialects 
except that in Old High German the neuter genitive singular es is 
positively gender-distinctive whereas the corresponding forms in the 
other dialects are only negatively gender-distinctive. I have gone 
thru the Gothic, Old High German, and Old Saxon texts only once, 
but I believe the percentages I have arrived at are a sufficiently 
close approximation for the purpose for which I offer them. 
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denotes a male or female ;. 33 it occurs occasionally when 
the pronoun refers to a masculine or feminine noun that 
denotes a lifeless object. 34 

In the light of these facts it is evident that the Old 
English (or Germanic) 35 usage in regard to the personal 
pronoun was the determining cause of the establishment 

"Old English examples of this usage would be superfluous here, 
and examples from the other dialects are scarcely less so. Among 
those that occur in the texts examined for the purpose of this paper 
are: thaz kind . . . inan, Tatian, rv, 11; uuib sie, Tatian xxvxix, 1; 
themo magatine . . . siu, Tatian, Lxxrx, 9; that hind ... Tie, Heli- 
and 382 ; that frl . . . ira, Heliand 435 f . ; them uuiie . . . siu, 
Heliand 445 f.; barn . . . ina Heliand 798; ]>ata bam . . . izai, St. 
Mwrk, 5: 41. In these texts I have not found any neuter noun 
denoting a female referred toby a neuter pronoun; kind and barn are 
referred to either by a neuter pronoun or by a pronoun correspond- 
ing to the actual sex of the child. 

"*I have noted the following clear examples in Old High German: 
Otfrid, rv, 16, 33; Tatian, lxxii, 5. In Heliand 1509 f. himile 
(mas.) and erBit (fern.) are referred to by neuter that. To the 
Old English examples already given of hit referring to a masculine 
or feminine noun I may add: Beotoulf 779, 1234, 2248, and possibly 
3161; Orosius, p. 174, 4-8; ^Elfric, Homilies, I, 88, line 3 from 
bottom. 

K As a matter of fact this usage is no more peculiar to Germanic 
than to Old English. It is impossible of course to give for Latin 
and Greek comparative statistics in precisely the form that was used 
for the Germanic dialects, because Latin and Greek have no third 
personal pronoun (that is no gender-distinctive demonstrative used 
exclusively as a substantive) and because the pronominal words that 
perform in Latin and Greek the function of the Germanic third per- 
sonal pronoun are ao diverse morphologically. But if we examine 
the substantive use of these pronominal words in Latin and Greek 
we find that they are seldom in conflict with natural gender. The 
Latin Vulgate text of St. Luke (ed. Nestle) contains about 759 
forms of ille, is, hie, ipse, and iste used substantively, of which 25 
are in conflict with natural gender, giving a percentage of .0329. 
The Greek text of St. Mark (ed. Westcott and Hort) contains about 
593 forms of air6s, oStos, cavrov, eKeipos, and demonstrative 6 and 8s 
used substantively, of which 21 are in conflict with natural gender, 
giving a percentage of .0354. 
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of natural gender in Middle English. The cause of 
the loss of grammatical gender, however, must be sought 
elsewhere. It is to be found in the causes which led to 
the loss of the gender-distinctive forms of the adjective, 
definite article and demonstrative, and other pronominal 
words by which grammatical gender was expressed and 
communicated. 

Samuel Mooee. 



